THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

of that great prince tfon in his virtues'. In the number of his mistresses
Philip carried off the honours, having had over a hundred. 'Like Henry
IV, he was by nature kindly, humane, and compassionate/ Ever since the
rows in the royal family, slander had relegated him to solitude, which
had matured him, and such obloquy made his position even more difficult
when the time came for him to assume power. This royal duke was
Regent Designate, even though Philip V, King of Spain, was more
closely related to the infant king (because Philip V, when he accepted the
Spanish throne, had renounced all his rights in France). Louis XIV, how-
ever, because of his dislike for the Duke of Orleans, his nephew-son-in-
law, had established in his will a Regency Council, over which Orleans
was to preside and in which were to be included Madame de Montespan's
two legitimized bastards, the Duke of Maine and the Count of Toulouse.
It was traditional, when a king died, that the Parletnent should 'annul his
will, in return for which those who benefited by the operation promised
that body to let it share in the exercise of power and recognized its right
of remonstrance. Thus it was that Philip became sole regent. It was a
second tradition to disregard this promise; but Parlement had a short
memory.

The regency was a reaction against many aspects of the Great Century.
Louis XIV had ruled as an absolute king, with a few clerks; the Regent
set up seven councils of ten members each, and highly valued the advice
of the aristocracy. Louis XIV had protected the Jesuits; the Regent
protected their enemies. Louis XIV had exalted his illegitimate children;
the Regent humbled them and stripped them of their standing as princes
of the blood. At Versailles Louis XIV had boarded ten thousand voracious
families; the Regent eliminated most of the expenses of the court. In
foreign affairs his adviser was the Abbe Dubois, 'that rascally Dubois', a
weasel-faced diplomat, the master of his own weak master, that Dubois
who had 'servile and low* beginnings, but wanted the cardinal's hat and
got it. As England's man he succeeded in convincing the Regent of the
dangers of the Spanish alliance; might not Philip V of Spain one day
revoke his agreement and covet the throne of France? George of Hanover
and Philip of Orleans, 'both of them usurpers*, as Dubois cynically put it,
were better suited to understand each other. As for Saint-Simon, he
thought that England, wealthy, strong on the seas and jealous of France
ever since the days when more than half that country had been English,
would always be a formidable enemy. It was necessary he told the
Regent, while seeking an agreement with her, to remember that she
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